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194 PROCEEDINGS OF THE ACADEMY OF [1876. 

PhaseoluSi the common bean, were formed ; and the supposed im- 
possibility of fertilization by its own pollen, the paragraph con- 
cludes as follows: u The machinery tells its own story plainly. 
The confirmation is familiar to all who know beans and their 
facility of mixing when different varieties are grown together." 
Mr. M. said he claimed to " know beans" for thirty years past ; 
and had grown large numbers of varieties side by side, saving 
seed from them and re-sowing, and had never known a single case 
of admixture from this close proximity. The various kinds of 
both Beans and Peas in cultivation were in all cases evolutions, 
or, as would be commonly said, " sports or accidents," or were 
the results of actual manipulations bj r skilful seed raisers. He 
had no hesitation in saying that his friend was utterly wrong in 
his impression of the facts; that he did not "know beans;" and 
the fact that beans would not mix, though so close together, and 
so freely visited by bees, was an excellent argument against in- 
stead of for the generally received theories of insect cross fertili- 
zation. 

Fruit of Akebia quinata.— Mr. Thomas Meehan exhibited a 
fruit from a plant grown by Mr. W. Canby, of Wilmington, Del., 
who had three fruits from two old plants, and they were the first 
fruits he had heard of, after twenty years of extensive cultivation 
in America. In China and Japan, where it is a native, it is 
regarded as an edible fruit, and, inferring from its having a ver- 
nacular name, Fugi- Kadsur a- Akebi, the fruit is probably common 
there. Attempts had been made to induce fruitfulness here by 
cross fertilization, but they had failed. It was not, therefore, a 
question of fertilization, but one of nutrition. The fruit is as large 
and of the appearance of a papaw (Asimina triloba), but opens on 
one side as in a follicle of Asclepias, disclosing the long column 
of parietal seeds. Mr. M. pointed out by it the difference between 
the Lardizabilaceous and Menispermaceous orders. 

Note on Phallus fcetidus. — Mr. Meehan exhibited specimens of 
what he supposed to be a variety of this fungus. It was very rare 
with him, the last time it had appeared on his grounds was seven 
years ago. Its brilliant scarlet color and strong fetid odor would 
have attracted attention had it been in existence during that time. 
It was doubtful if any existed in the vicinity, and it was an inte- 
resting question whether the spores or mycelium had been in the 
ground all that while, or whether it had been recently brought as 
a spore in the atmosphere. But the main point he wished to draw 
attention to was the attraction the fetid plant had for meat flies. 
They abounded on the plants. The common toad plant of green- 
houses {Stapelia variegata) attracted these in the same way, and 
it was said to be a scheme to aid the plant in cross fertilization, 
the stench attracting the flies, and inducing them to deposit eggs 
under the impression it was rotten meat ; though what benefit it 
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■was to the fly to be thus fooled had never been made clear to him. 
In the case of this fungus, however, it would hardly be contended 
that the flies had been deceived for the purposes of fertilization, 
nor could he understand why u in-and-in breeding," if bad for 
phaenogams, should not be injurious to a fungus as well. 



October 10. 

Mr. Yaux, Vice-President, in the chair. 

Thirty-two members present. 

Destructive Goleoptera. — Dr. Le Conte mentioned that a small 
Coleopterous insect had recently proved quite destructive to car- 
pets in houses in Albany and neighboring towns in New York. 
Mr. J. A. Lintner had sent him some specimens of the larvae a few 
weeks ago, which proved to belong to some species of Dermestidje, 
of unfamiliar form. Recently Mr. Lintner succeeded in rearing 
one of the larvae, and sent the imago for examination. It was 
immediately recognized as Anthrenus scrophularise, a very com- 
mon European species, not before reported as occurring in the 
United States. Herbst, Kafer, vii. 328, mentions that the larvae 
destroy natural history collections, clothes, furs, leather, and edi- 
bles (Esswaaren). 

Remarks on the Structure of Precious Opal. — Prof. Leidy stated 
that Signor A. G. Arevalo, proprietor of one of the opal mines in 
Queretaro, Mexico, had recently called upon him, and exhibited 
a large collection of cut opals of various kinds, comprising the 
milk-white opal with a rich harlequin display of colors, the less 
valued transparent glassy variety with rich hues, and the red fire 
opal of different shades, also displaying the play of colors of the 
spectrum. From among them he had selected several which he 
exhibited to the Academy as illustrating in an unusually distinct 
manner the structure of the precious opal. 

One of the specimens is white opal, emiting on one side from 
the free surface a brilliant display of colors. These are reflected 
from facets ranging from £ to 1 mm. in breadth, and of irregular 
potyhedral form, as represented in figure 1. 
The facets are distinctly separated by fis- 
sures, which, in the polishing of the stone, 
have become more or less filled with dirt, 
and they appear to form the surface of a 
mosaic pavement laid on a basis of amor- 
phous opal, of which the other side of the 
specimen consists. The facets are distinctly 
striate ; the striae being parallel on the same 
Fig. 1. facet, but changing in direction on the differ- 

ent ones, though pursuing the same general 
course over comparatively large areas, as represented in the same 



